








BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, JULY 1958 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details.) 


e Bank debits in the eleven economic areas of 
Oregon were up 4.4 per cent in July 1958 compared 
with the same month last year. The areas showing 
the largest relative increases were the upper Colum- 
bia River area, up 8.6 per cent, and the Mid-Wil- 
lamette Valley area, up 7.8 per cent. The Pendleton 
area showed the largest fall, down 5.2 per cent. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest during July 1958 was 
caught in the usual seasonal lull, falling 19 per cent 
below June 1958. It was also 4.9 per cent below 
July 1957. On the brighter side, the end of the 
month data show inventories at their lowest levels 
since July 1956 and unfilled orders at the highest 
peak since April 1956. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing July 1958 was down 3.7 per cent compared with 
July 1957, but held nearly level with June 1958, 
with a decrease of only 0.2 per cent. 


e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1951 = 100) stood at 88.2 in July 1958 
compared to 95.4 in July of last year and 90.0 in 
June 1958. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry in July 1958 
dropped slightly, 1.5 per cent below last month, but 
gained 3 per cent over July of last year. 


e Construction contracts awarded in June 1958 
were 85 per cent above the value of those awarded 
in the previous month; this increase was largely in 
residential construction (up 123 per cent). Total 
value of contracts was 10 per cent lower in July 
1958 than in July 1957; there was a 38 per cent de- 
crease in the public works and utilities group; resi- 
dential construction was up 47 per cent. For the 
first six months of 1958 the value of construction 
contracts, exclusive of public works and utilities, 
was 34 per cent higher than the comparable period 
of 1957. For the nation as a whole there was a de- 
cine of 3 per cent. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during July 1958 showed an increase of 13.7 
per cent from July 1957, but was down by 23.7 from 
the June 1958 figure. The latter drop was probably 
due to a construction strike. 


e Business failures in July totaled 46 and in- 
volved liabiliites of $929,000. During the first seven 
months of 1958 there were 315 failures involving 
total liabilities of $7,279,000 compared with 248 
failures, $8,036,000, during the same period in 1957. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), was up 12 per cent in June 
1958 compared with June 1957. A gain of 5 per cent 
in receipts from the marketing of livestock and 
products was accompanied by a 17 per cent increase 
in the value of crops marketed. 
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Schools of Business Have Vital Role 


In ‘Cold War’ Economic Tactics* 
By RICHARD W. LINDHOLM 


Dean, School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


We sometimes forget that Russia and China are carrying forward 
a ruthless cold war. The cold war utilizes a number of types of tac- 
tical forces and is fought in a number of geographical regions. It 
will not be my purpose to discuss all of the tactical forces (propa- 
ganda, bribery, infiltration, etc.). I shall limit myself to the eco- 
nomic warfare tactical force, which all signs show to be the one 
which is currently most important and which will continue to be 
most important in the foreseeable future. I intend to discuss the use 
of the economic warfare tactical weapons in the underdeveloped 
areas of Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and Latin America, 
which include about 30 per cent of the people of the world and a 
somewhat larger portion of the world’s resources. 


Both Allen Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
in a speech before the United States Chamber of Commerce at its 
1958 annual meeting, and Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. have 
recently informed the public that it is their considered opinion that 
the cold war will be won or lost largely through the effectiveness of 
the economic warfare tactical force. Or to paraphrase their opinions 
(and these opinions are based on the reports of hundreds of intelli- 
gent, well-informed, and hard working Foreign Service, Interna- 
tional Corporation Administration, and Intelligence officials) , “we 
could win a fighting war but we may lose the cold war.” 


The tactical force (economic warfare) utilizes four major cate- 
gories of weapons: (1) trade; (2) investment; (3) training and 
demonstration; (4) indoctrination. 


In each case the development of the weapon to a maximum com- 
petitive effectiveness depends upon additional experimental work 
by business leaders, government officials, and particularly by our 
university schools of business administration and their associated 
bureaus of business research. 


Schools of business administration can assist in developing the 
“trade” category of weapons in many ways. Two possibilities are: 
(1) development of procedures for distributing American goods 
more effectively and cheaply within the country; (2) development 
of procedures to be used by American businesses and government 
to stabilize demand for raw materials and raw-material prices. 


Schools of business administration can assist in developing the 
‘industrial investment” category of weapons in the following ways: 
(1) development of procedures for relating investment in industrial 
capacity in underdeveloped areas to cylical movements of such in- 
vestment in the United States; (2) development of means of adapt- 
ing American commercial banking to the needs and possibilities 
existing in underdeveloped areas; (3) work on problems related to 
worker displacement when machines are introduced in agriculture 
and industry. 





* An address delivered at a meeting of the Portland Rotary Club, July 15, 
1958. 
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Again the areas are nearly unlimited and may range 
from union-management relations, to investment finance 
problems, to the development of domestic markets. 

The third category of weapons is training and demon- 
stration. Here the possibilities are more obvious, and no 
further elaboration is required other than to mention con- 
ventional school of business subject areas such as accoun- 
ing, statistics, administrative control, marketing, and office 
management. 

The importance of business administration skills is 
widely recognized. In considering the problems of improv- 
ing economic conditions in the portions of the world we 
have under consideration, the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, in its excellent publication 
Processes and Problems of Industrialization in Underde- 
veloped Countries, states as one of its conclusions: “The 
main difficulty lies at the succeeding levels in the factory 
hierarchy: ... all the various executive and administrative 
decision-making personnel normally responsible for or- 
ganizing and maintaining the smooth flow of production.” 

The fourth category of weapons is indoctrination, and 
here the need for development is especially great. Some of 
the particular weapons that come to mind are: (1) dem- 
onstration of the adaptability of freedom and private own- 
ership to conditions existing in underdeveloped areas; (2) 
showing the role of business taxes in development; (3) 
pointing out the relationship between efficiency and the free 
market and consumer choice. 

These are only a few examples of the vital types of train- 
ing and research work that must be carried out if our tac- 
tical force of economic warfare is to have effective weapons, 
and if we are to win the cold war. 

The University of Oregon School of Business Adminis- 
tration will do everything within its power to meet this 
challenge. Much needs to be done; let us work to see that 
this will not be another example of failure to realize the 
capacity of our antagonist. 

Little can be done until the seriousness of the challenge 
is realized, and funds are provided for research and train- 
ing in this area somewhat commensurate with what is now 
being made available to develop weapons to fight the 
hot war. 

The responsibility of the university schools of business 
in arming the economic warfare tactical force of the cold 
war with the best weapons has been only partially recog- 
nized. One important example is the grant of funds by the 
International Cooperation Administration (United States 
foreign aid) to finance contracts between universities of 
underdeveloped areas and university schools of business 
administration in the United States. 

Under these contracts (the first one was in Turkey), the 
American school of business administration generally pro- 
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vides three to five staff members who teach the traditional 
materials offered back home in their business school in the 
states and attempt to organize departments and curricula, 
sometimes using American textbooks, along the lines to 
which they are accustomed. 

This is, of course, a start; whether it is the best way to 
use our limited resources has not been answered to my 
satisfaction. But whether or not this is the best first ap- 
proach, it should be pointed out that the support involved 
is very, very small, not more than a few million dollars— 
while the tactical force of economic warfare, of vital im- 
portance to winning the cold war, is in desperate need of 
better weapons. 

I am convinced that this role of our university schools 
of business administration is important. I hope that finances 
from both the Federal government and state government 
levels, and particularly from businesses and individuals, 
will be sufficient to permit us at the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Oregon to lead the way 
in developing tactical economic warfare weapons. I am 
convinced that in this instance, as in the case of the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons, much of what is learned will be 
useful to business firms of the free world in their day-to- 
day peaceful activities. 





Trends Show Bright Future for 


Ordinary Life Insurance® 
By LEWIS MONTAGUE 


Student in Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Ordinary life insurance,' individual policies which cover 
practically every type of personal or family need which 
requires financial protection, accounted for 58 per cent of 
all life insurance in force in the United States at the end of 
1956. Purchases in 1956 totaled $36.4 billion, a new annual 
high, which raised the total number of policies outstanding 
to 85 million and represents an 18 per cent increase over 
1955. During the ten-year period 1946-56, total purchases 
increased over three and one-half times. 

The question arises: Will this growth continue in the 
future as rapidly as in the past? While no statistical pro- 
jections will be attempted, the purpose of this report is to 
try to answer this question by examining the factors which 
seem to have a bearing on the purchase of ordinary life in- 
surance. These factors are relatively stable over long 
periods of time. In general, the largest markets for this 
type of insurance tend to be concentrated within certain 
occupational classifications. 

The following analysis attempts to show that, because of 
certain basic trends in income, age, and occupational dis- 
tribution and because of other factors, the future market 
for ordinary life insurance appears to be bright. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of life-insurance pur- 
chasers by occupational groups and, for each group, the 





* Paper presented in a Seminar in Life Insurance conducted by 
Dr. Mark R. Greene, associate professor of business administration. 

! Ordinary life insurance is defined as that type of policy in which 
protection is furnished for the whole of life and upon which pre- 
miums are payable continuously. Aggregate figures reported here 
are taken from Life Insurance Fact Book (New York, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 1957). 
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proportion to total premiums paid in, the proportion of 
total income received, and the proportion of total number 
of spending units accounted for. 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF PREMIUM PAYMENTS AND TOTAL INCOME 
RECEIPTS BY OCCUPATION—1953 


Proportion of 
Total 
Premium Paid 


Proportion of Proportion of Num- 
Total ber of Spending 
Income Received Units 
Managerial ' 30% 2! 13% 
Skilled and semi-skilled 26 31 
Professional 15 7 
Clerical, sales 12 ‘ 12 
Unskilled — ll 
Form operator : 8 
Others 18 


Occupation 


100% 


Source: Life Insurance Ownership Among American Families (Ann Arbor, Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, 1954), p. 6. 


Total 100% 100% 


It is to be noted that 71 per cent of all ordinary life-in- 
surance premiums collected came from three groups, 
managerial, skilled and semiskilled, and professional work- 
ers. These same three groups accounted for 51 per cent of 
the number of spending units among life-insurance pur- 
chasers and earned 67 per cent of the total income of the 
group. It is clear that the market for ordinary life insurance 
is quite heavily concentrated in these three groups. 

Table 2 indicates that it is these same groups which have 
been growing the most rapidly in relative importance over 
the past seventy years. Thus, professional persons have 
almost tripled in relative importance, managers have in- 
creased over one-third, and skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers have increased from 19 per cent of the labor force in 
1870 to 35.5 per cent in 1950, nearly double. 


TABLE 2. SOCIAL-ECONOMIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE 
MEN AND WOMEN—1870, 1910, AND 1950 
Percent of Labor Force 
Social-Economic Group 1870 1910 1950 
Professional persons 3% 4.4% 8.5% 
Proprietors, managers, and officials: 
Farmers un 16.5 7.3 
Others ” 6.5 8.6 
Clerks, salespeople, and kindred 10.2 18.9 
Skilled workers and foremen 11.7 13.8 
Semiskilled workers 14.7 21.7 
Unskilled workers : 
Farm laborers y 14.5 4.3 
Other laborers 14.7 8.3 
Servant classes 6.8 6.3 
Not reported ; oar -_ 2.3 


Total 100% 100% 100% 
Percent of labor force female 15% 21% 30% 


Source: Joseph Kahl, American Class Structure (New York, Rinehart and Co., 
1953), p. 67. 


It can be also observed that unskilled workers, account- 
ing for only 5 per cent of the total premiums paid in 1953, 
have been steadily declining in relative numerical import- 
ance, and are now only about 19 per cent of the labor force, 
as compared with 44 per cent in 1870. 

In summary, it can be presumed that, if past trends are 
any guide, certain occupational groups will continue to 
grow in relative importance in the labor force. Since it is 
these same groups which constitute the largest markets for 
ordinary life insurance, the future augurs well for sales of 
this service. 

One of the major determinants of the amount of insur- 
ance held by the general public is income. In recent years 
there has been a definite shift in income distribution. 
Table 3 shows the number of families in each income 
bracket and the percentage change which has occurred from 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 


@ The second annual Oregon Tax Institute will be held on 
the campus September 8-10, under the co-sponsorship of the 
University and the Oregon Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. Charles E. Johnson, head of the accounting de- 
partment, is chairman of the Institute Committee. 


e The following new full-time staff members have been 
appointed to the faculty of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration: Richard W. Lindholm, dean; Edward W. Reed, pro- 
fessor of finance; ID). A. Baerncopf, assistant professor of 
business economics; D. F. Harwood, Jr., assistant professor 
of accounting; and Anne Marnix, instructor in business edu- 
cation. 


e Professor Mark R. Greene has been appointed administra- 
tive editor of the Journal of Insurance. The Journal is a 
quarterly published by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance. 


e The Bureau of Business Research has completed a study 
of the values to electric utilities in Oregon from the use of 
highway right of ways for transmission lines, for the Oregon 
State Highway Commission and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The study was made by H. T. Koplin, assistant professor of 
economics, and Donald A. Watson, assistant professor of 
finance. 











1941 to 1955. The figures have been adjusted to 1955 price 
levels for easier comparison. 
On the basis of this table it can be seen that the largest 


TABLE 3. NUMBER OF SPENDING UNITS BY INCOME CLASSES IN THE 
UNITED STATES—1941 AND 1955 


(Income after taxes—adjusted to 1955 price levels) 


Number Per Cent 


Income 1941 1955 Change 
Under 1,000 5,305,000 2,980,000 —H4% 
$1,000-2,000 8,338,000 5,950,000 —29 
$2,000-3,000 7,766,000 7,173,000 — 8 
$3 ,000-4,000 5,397 ,000 8,257,000 +53 
$4,000-5,000 5,221,000 8,207 ,000 +-57 
$5,000-7 ,500 5,946,000 11,640,000 +96 
7,500-10,000 1,751,000 3,359,000 +92 
$10,000-15,000 948,000 1,921,000 +-103 
$15,000-20,000 291,000 521,000 +79 
$20,000-25,000 142,000 255,000 -+80 
Above $25,000 265,000 287 ,000 + 8 


Source: ““The People Who Are Doing Best In The Boom,’ U.S 
Report, Oct. 28, 1955, p. 90. 


. News and u orld 


shifts occurred in the income brackets $5,000-$15,000. 
The only decreases took place in the brackets below $3,000. 
The data reflect the increase in real income during this 
span of fourteen years. Those receiving incomes between 
$5,000 and $15,000 at present comprise about one-third of 
all spending units in the country. The top income group, 
above $25,000, is only slightly larger than before World 
War Il. 

How do these changes in income distribution affect the 
market for ordinary life insurance? Table 4 has been pre- 
pared to show average annual family expenditures by in- 
come groups. It will be observed that the amount of annual 
premiums spent rises steadily as income rises, the per- 
centage spent remaining approximately level until the 
$7,500 bracket is reached. At this point the percentage 
spent begins to rise quite markedly. 

It can be concluded that. with the shift in the number of 
spending units from lower to higher income groups, the 
demand for ordinary life insurance should rise correspond- 
ingly. This has no doubt accounted for much of the recent 
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increased demand for ordinary insurance noted above. To 
the extent that real incomes continue to rise, the market 
for ordinary life insurance should grow stronger in the 
years ahead. 

The future success of ordinary life-insurance sales de- 
pends greatly on the middle class. Since the early 1940s, 
this group has grown steadily and today constitutes the 
bulk of consumer spending. 


TABLE 4. AVERAGE ANNUAL FAMILY EXPENDITURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE, 
BY INCOME CLASS—1950 


Premiums as a Per Cent 
for Ordinary Life of Medium Figures in Each 
Insurance Income Bracket 

Under $1,000 $ 21 4.2% 
$1,000-1,999 iol inheete : 37 2.5 
$2,000-2,999 —— ” inate 69 3.0 
$3,000-3,999 ' iin . 8 2.8 
$4,000-4,999 . , 123 2.7 
$5,000-5,999 ; 157 2.9 
$6,000-7,499 dina . 191 2.8 
$7,500-9,999 ” ; 318 3.8 
$10,000 and over — 624 


Average Amount Spent 


Income Class 


Source: Derived from Life Lnsurance and Family Spending, Research Report 1956 
(Hartford, Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 1956), p. 3. 

Table 5 shows the percentage breakdown of the popula- 
tion by age group from 1920 to 1950 and the per cent of 
ordinary life-insurance policies held by each age group 
in 1956. It can be seen from this table that a large ma- 
jority of insurance policies are held by individuals under 
age 45. The three younger age groups hold a larger pro- 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE GROUP 


PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent of 
of Total of Total of Total of Total Policies 
1920 1930 1940 1950 Owned 1956 


1 to 14 years. 30% 25% 27% 30% 
15 to 29 years _....__. 26 27 23 33 
30 to 44 years _ 3 21 22 22 28 
45 years and over , ; 22 26 28 9 


—_—_——— -_—_—=» _ —— 


Total _ 100% 100% 100% 100% 


portion of policies than they represent of the total popula- 
tion. The under-15 age group accounts for 30 per cent of 
the insured while it has 27 per cent of the total population. 
The largest per cent of insured individuals are in the 15-29 





OREGON PER CAPITA LIQUOR SALES 


An Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association release 
provides a breakdown of sales from Oregon state liquor 
stores during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957 per cap- 
ita by counties. The statewide per capita figure was $25.90. 


County 
Baker 


Benton 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Columbia - 
ai, 
Crook _... 
Curry . 
Deschutes 
Douglas 
Gilliam .. 
Grant . 
Harney - 


Hood River _ 


Jackson 
Jefferson 
Josephine 
Klamath 
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Per Capita 
Liquor Sales 


$24.87 
12.49 
17.99 
46.30 
18.54 
26.96 
27.46 
30.60 
30.62 
21.31 
40.03 
30.62 
38.30 
25.28 
20.63 
19.94 
17.59 
31.47 


County 
Lake 

Lane 
Lincoln 
Linn 
Malheur 
Marion 
Morrow 
Multnomah 
Polk 
Sherman 
Tillamook 
Umatilla 
Union 
Wallowa 
Wasco 
Washington 
Wheeler 
Yamhill 


Per Capita 
Liquor Sales 
$30.15 
18.62 
35.40 
15.38 
19.27 
16.67 
20.71 
35.97 
10.32 
25.76 
29.49 
27.72 
22.43 
24.34 
26.64 
17.00 
30.62 
12.34 


age group, 33 per cent, which represents only 23 per cent 
of the population. The age group 30-44 is responsible for 
28 per cent of the insured individuals while representing 
22 per cent of the national population. The fourth age 
group, 45 and over, accounts for the smallest percentage of 
insured persons, 9 per cent, but includes the largest portion 
of the total population, 28 per cent. 

From these facts it can be seen that the predominate 
markets for ordinary life insurance lie among those under 
age 45, a group which constitute 72 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1950. While it is true that this group made up 79 
per cent of the population in 1920, and it might appear 
therefore that the market for ordinary life insurance is 
shrinking, there are two mitigating factors. First, there 
has been an increase in the birth rate in the period follow- 
ing World War II, which is reflected in the increase in pro- 
portion of population accounted for by the under-14 group. 
There are no indications that this trend is being reversed. 
Thus, the market in the future may be expected to expand 
because of the greater need for life insurance by young 
people. Second, older people have greater financial ca- 
pacity to purchase ordinary life insurance and the policies 
they buy tend to contain a greater investment element. 
Furthermore, the lapse rate on these policies is generally 
lower. Thus the larger number of older individuals does 
not necessarily mean that the life-insurance sales in this 
group will contract the market significantly. 

In summary, there does not appear to be any compelling 
reason to believe that there will be any serious shrinkage 
of the market for ordinary insurance stemming from a 
higher percentage of older people in the population. There 
is a good possibility that the long-term trend toward a 
higher and higher percentage of individuals past age 45 in 
the population will be either retarded or reversed alto- 
gether. In any event, it appears that the greater market for 
ordinary life insurance which lies among relatively young 
people will not suffer in the next twenty-five years because 
of changing age patterns. 

An important factor in the future of ordinary life insur- 
ance is the population growth and rate of marriage. The 
forecast for 1965 is that the population will have increased 
to approximately 185 million. There are expected to be 
some 17 million marriages by 1965.* These people repre- 
sent new sources of supply for ordinary insurance sales. 

Another rapidly rising source of new sales lies in insur- 
ance coverage for women. The reason is the increased num- 
ber of women in the labor force, as well as the fact that 
women enjoy certain premium rate advantages due to the 
greater longevity of their sex. There is also an increasing 
awareness of the economic importance of housewives. 

Underwriting practices are more liberal today than ever 
before—allowing more people to be covered and at lower 
rates. Today, 92 per cent of all ordinary life policy applica- 
tions are accepted at standard rates. Hazardous occupa- 
tions, racial clauses, and the like have almost completely 
disappeared as restrictive factors. 

Another factor to be considered in the future market for 
ordinary life insurance lies in the increased training and 
education received by the life-insurance representatives. 
Most agents receive thorough training; many have a college 








2 John A. Lloyd, “Insurance Is People,” Bests Life Insurance, 
Dec. 1957, pp. 14-15. 
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education with specialties in business administration. A 
professional designation, Chartered Life Underwriter 
(C.L.U.), is available for agents who obtain special pro- 
fessional training. The life-insurance industry has there- 
fore a strong, permanent, marketing force which gives 
added assurance of continued growth. 

One threat to continued growth of ordinary life-insur- 
ance sales seems to be group insurance. Since 1936 group 
insurance in force has increased tenfold. compared to a 
threefold increase in ordinary insurance during the same 
period. In 1936 ordinary insurance in force exceeded group 
insurance by nearly seven times. By 1956 this margin had 
diminished until ordinary insurance in force was only 
twice that of group insurance.* However, even this influence 
is not without its limitations. Group insurance is almost 
wholly on a term basis, and is generally lost when the em- 
ployee changes jobs. It may be and often is converted to 
ordinary insurance at the option of the employee when he 
leaves his employer. Another offsetting factor is the ten- 
dency for industrial insurance to level off in growth and 
for its former customers to shift to ordinary insurance. 

Another threat to the growth of ordinary life insurance 
is the growth of social insurance programs. The amount of 
life insurance protection given through social security, for 
example, is estimated to be up to $50,000. The tendency to 
socialize business is not confined to life insurance of 
course, and the total influence cannot be analyzed within 
the scope of this article. 

The general future of ordinary insurance looks very 
bright, as can readily be seen from the analysis of occupa- 
tional changes, income distribution, and miscellaneous 
trends. 

It has been noted that there seems to be a steady growth 
in both the total national income and the average income 
per family. The Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
of the United States Congress indicated that United States 
disposable personal income may be expected to be $110 
billion greater in 1965 than in 1955. On a family basis 
this means a one-third improvement in the average dis- 
posable income per family.* 

Even though the proportion of income spent for insur- 
ance is fairly constant, the average amount spent increases 
from one income group to another. It has been demon- 
strated that the middle-income class constitutes the largest 
market for ordinary insurance. Since the trend in income 
distribution is toward a larger middle income class, there 
will probably be an overall increase in the amount spent 
for ordinary life insurance. 

Factors such as population growth, increased rate of 
family formation, the larger percentage of employed female 
population, more liberal underwriting, and greater em- 
phasis on education of agents also point to a large po- 
tential of additional sales of ordinary insurance. 


Far more is spent in the United States for educational 
reading (broadly defined to include everything from text- 
books to trade journals) than for recreational reading. In 
1950 $1.1 billion was spent for educational reading matter 
and $0.8 billion for recreational reading. 





3 Life Insurance Fact Book, 1957, p. 8. 
4Holgard J. Johnson, “Look Into Tomorrow,” Bests Insurance 
News, Life Edition, Sept. 1956, pp. 25-27. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 

July 1958 June 1958 July 1957 


128,264 158,315 134,843 
175,433 158,824 147,502 
699,057 570,575 619,523 
881,919 979,416 1,024,107 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of July 1958. (No adjustment for seasonal 
variation has been made 195] 100.) 


1957 1958 1957 1958 
Jan. 78.6 72.1 July 95.4 88.2 
Feb. 78.9 72.2 — —e FO ~— 
Mar. 78.8 72.2  __—_—_ | initia 
April 85.0 75.2 > <nussmmee Ge 
May 92.2 81.0 eS | 
June 99.8 90.0 a, 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from farm marketing in Oregon for the first 6 months of 1958 
were $147,053, a decrease of 1 per cent from the 1957 cumulative 
total of $148,531. Monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars are 
as follows: 

1957 1958 1957 1958 


Jan . $31,340 $29,160 July 39,911 
Feb. . 26,222 21.222 Aug. 44,873 
Mar. 20,801 21.763 Sept. 58,141 
Apr. 19,363 20,732 Oct. 49,419 
May 19,900 19,567 Nov. 38,249 
June 30,905 34,604 Dec. 35,931 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a 
weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 
The most recent Portland data are for the week ending August 2, 
1958, when sales were 2 per cent below the corresponding week in 
1957. 
The percentage change for the three cities for the month June 
and the calendar year ending June 30, compared to the same periods 
a year earlier are: 
Calendar Year to 
June 30, 1958 

" —4 
2 anf 
12 +1 
1 —3 


June 1958 


Portland + 
Fugene 

Salem + 
Oregon + 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports June 1958 construction 
contracts in Oregon amounting to $47,730,000, 9 per cent below June 
of last year. Comparative data in thousands of dollars follow: 


June 1958 
$ 9.540 
20.064 
18,126 


June 1957 
& 9.936 
13,637 
29,444 


May 1958 


$ 6.016 
8,995 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works & utilities 


$47,730 $53,017 

The decline was almost entirely in the field of public works 
and utilities: a contract of $21 million in 1957 for a dam in Lane 
County resulted in the total a year ago being unusually high. 

The nonresidential construction involved 657,000 square feet in 
June 1958 and 782,000 square feet in June 1957. The 1,335 residen- 
tial units for which contracts were made in June 1958 involved 
1,972,000 square feet; in June 1957 the figure was 1,241,000 square 
feet for 617 units. During the first 6 months of 1958, the value of 
building contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) 
was 34 per cent higher than the same period in 1957. For the eleven 
western states (again excluding public works and utilities), the 
cumulative total was up 7 per cent, and for the United States it was 
down 3 per cent. 


s) 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. Oregon employment figures are supplied monthly 
by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission in 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 


health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1957 
Number 
Jan. 36 
Feb. 32 
Mar. 33 
Apr. 37 
May stint an 
June 42 
July 37 
Aug. 68 
Sept. 56 
Oct. 49 
Nov. 59 
Dec. 58 


Salem. 

July 1957 
79,500 
21,600 
47,200 


July 1958 
75,200 
20,100 
44,700 


June 1958 
72,800 
22,400 
44,200 


Lumber & wood products —..... 
Food & kindred products ........_... 
Other manufacturing 


Liabilities 
$1,110,000 
1,550,000 
818,000 
698,000 
.334,000 
840,000 
929,000 


-—--------- 


Liabilities Number 


$ 908,000 46 
1,252,000 52 
735,000 46 
1,516,000 41 
523,000 52 
1,637 ,000 32 
1,465,000 
1,024,000 
681 ,000 
1,413,000 
1,237,000 
1,427,000 


140,000 
26,400 
75,700 

. 83,300 

151,400 


139,400 
24,600 
75,300 
87,700 

150,500 


148,300 
25,800 
80,800 
81,300 

159,000 


Total manufacturing 
Contract construction . 
Retail trade —.......... 
Government —iaaienaia 
Other nonmanufacturing -. 


. 336,800 
. 476,800 


338,100 
477,500 


346,900 
495,200 


Total nonmanufacturing ——....... 
Total nonagricultural employment 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During July 
1958 there were 990 real-estate sales amounting to $11,662,774 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 705 involved residences, the sales price 
of which was $7,831,154; 231 were vacant properties, $1,382,781; and 
54 were business properties, $2,448,839. Additional figures are: 

July 1958 June 1958 July 1957 
Number of sales ’ = 990 959 1,067 
Value of sales $11,662,774 $11,953,029 $11,607,829 
Number of mortgages 905 831 851 
Amount loaned : $10,241,632 
Number of sheriff's deeds 7 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $53,423 
Average residential selling price $11,108 


Life-Insurance Sales. During June 1958, sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group and 
wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend additions, 
etc.) were 5.3 per cent ($1,755,000) higher than in May 1958 and 9 
per cent higher than in June 1957. The national figures showed a 1.2 
per cent decrease in comparison with May 1958 and a 3 per cent 
increase in comparison with June 1957. 


$11,534,367 $8,277,685 
10 2 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 


of dollars) : 


$84,700 
$10,791 


$ 9,965 
$11,059 
June 1958 May 1958 June 1957 
Loans .... ; $ 769 $ 767 $ 790 
Investments 742 717 607 
Deposits 651 1,630 1,545 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in twenty 
daily newspapers in Oregon was 2.7 per cent higher in July 1958 
than in July 1957. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certa‘n 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.’” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


July 1958 
Compared with 
June 1958 Julv 1957 
+ 6.2 + 4.4 
+ 5.1 + 5.9 
+ 9.6 + 7.8 
+11.1 + 2.3 
+ 4.8 — 4.3 
+ 8.4 0.5 
+12.9 8.6 
+19.7 5.2 
— 4.2 4.6 
+ 6.6 4.6 
+ 6.1 7.2 
+17.2 2.1 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
July 1958 


$1,763,450,491 


1,140,716,866 
200 308,316 
36,180,608 
147,379,342 
72,651,873 
29,136,088 
34,629,630 
25,263,874 
31,917,553 
25,351,126 
19,915,215 


Debits 
June 1958 July 1957 


$1,660,602,574 $1,689,821,310 


1,085,627 ,157 1,077 ,481 ,838 
182,830,242 185,826,898 
32,563,977 35,360,883 
140,687 ,825 154,065,603 
66,986,923 72,991 329 
25,795,304 26,819,208 
28,928,481 36,522,456 
26,360,567 24,140,366 
29,938,807 33,457,740 
23,898 307 23,656,170 
16,984,984 19,498,819 


Dehits 
Economic Areas 
Oregon — ' a : 167 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) = 53 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 35 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 10 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos Counties) 18 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 11 
Upper Columbia River (Wasco, Hood River, Sherman, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) ) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Grant, Union counties) 
Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


co uw ou oO 


VI 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
July 1958 
47,500 $ 
7,000 
19,500 
49,755 
44,330 
101,375 
12,550 
10,317 
9,135 


New 

Residential 

July 1958 

156,000 s 
58,000 
106,000 
66,750 
210,400 
$51,850 
37,000 
58,500 
21,500 
166,845 
59,000 
267 ,000 
18,800 
46,800 
2,053,635 
21,800 
70,175 
74,800 
35,854 
606,535 
2,714,880 
57 ,000 
1 607 ,423 


New Non- 

residential 

July 1958 
8,100 $ 

14,000 

25,700 


Totals 

July 1957 
79,900 

67 ,080 
482,525 
138,850 
343,385 
480 336 
108,500 
167 ,366 
148,325 
41,950 
27,500 
216,069 
47,794 
139,150 
4,377,650 
620,331 
160,940 
212,430 
72,800 
1,018,813 
2,515,370 
12,700 
2,312,499 


$13,792,263 


T otals 
June 1958 


39,300 
56,390 
70,744 
74,947 
2,189,506 
1,531,743 
33,200 
154,025 
194,490 
20,606 
194,150 
518,023 
32,990 
80,777 
7,378,075 
104,574 
476,646 
76,344 
160,949 
841,013 


T otals 
July 1958 


211,600 
79,000 
151,200 
116,505 
319,530 
645,225 
115,550 
70,217 
199,949 
4,610 171,955 

15,675 96,150 
438,493 ‘ : 727,488 
35,000 62,518 
21,100 89.3146 
»392,075 ,186,225 
2,310 50,165 
536,796 127,579 734,550 
35,000 27,175 136,975 
54,541 200 90,595 
93,699 129,498 829,732 
376,175 294,254 3,385,309 4,072,485 
1,000 58,000 18,700 
822,284 3,151,100 2,221,749 


$4,270,072 $15,679,184 


Albany $ 
Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 

Klamath Falls 

La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 

North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 

Roseburg 

Salem 

Springheld 

The Dalles 

Lane County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 

103 other communities 


64,800 
2,000 
66,000 
1,400 
169,314 


21,446 
740,515 
26,055 


721,393 


$2,442,565 





$2,966,547 $20,541,426 


Total 
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